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THe OrreEnTAL VILtA, built and own- 
ed by P. T. Barnum, proprietor of the 
Philadelphia and New York Museums, is 
situated near Bridgeport, Con. This mag- 
nificent structure is of a composite order, 
ofthe Byzantine, Moorish, and Turkish 
styles of architecture. Its entire front is 
one hundred and twenty-four feet, the 
wings being thrown off irregularly, with 
domed conservatories at each extremity ; 
the main building consists of three stories, 
each having broad piazzas, supported by 
colonnades of graceful pillars, surmounted 
by minarets of the most elegant appearance. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—14. 
A Letter on Various Subjects. 


The number and beauty of the shops in 
Berlin, exceeds anything of the kind that 
Ihave seen. It is not alone on the noted 
street ** Unter den Linden,” that stores 
filled with wares of beauty and taste are to 
be found ; but on a dozen different streets 
Ihave found displays of cutlery, of work 
in brass, of silks, and rich fabrics of every 
kind, such as I did mot see even in Lon- 
don. And there too, one need not go be- 
yond the square in which he lives to far- 
nish a house with every article, whether of 
necessity or of luxury. Of course, where 
the competition is great, prices are very 
low. The flour which is brought. from 
America is made into loaves larger than 
the same money will bay in Boston. All 
articles of cutlery are of fabulously low 
prices. Fine plaited shirts can be washed 
and ironed here for six cents each, collars 
for half acent. Well furnished rooms can 
be had for fifty cents the week. Books 
alone are sold at American prices, or but 
little less. 

I remember well how much curiosity 1 

e heard expressed before coming to 
Europe, about the dress which is worn in 
such a country as Germany; whether the 
Same fruits are found here as with us; 
whether the same advantages for transport- 
lng goods such as our express lines afford, 
are to be found here. Mariy of our country- 


oe have, I think, very incorrect ideae of 
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nuity. We style ourself the great inventive 
Yankee Nation, and think that Waterman’s 
store in Boston, and the State of Connecti- 
cut generally, presents such an array of 
novelties to aid almost every department 
of life, that Europe must be old-fashioned 
at least, and perhaps unwilling to be en- 
lightened. Such ideas a walk of an hour 
through the streets of Berlin will quite 
dispel. 

In Northern Europe the animals that are 
used upon the farms and in the cities are 
exactly the same as in America. Carts 
drawn by dogs are common, but so they 
are in the city of New York. The vege- 
tables that fill the market cannot be dis- 
tinguished from our own; the same pre- 
dominence of potatoes, large supplies of 
onions, parsnips, turnips, lettuce, beets, 
and so on, in the same variety as with us. 
There are a few things, it is true, that we 
do not have, particularly varieties of 
radishes, of cabbages, &c., but generally 
speaking, the same. 

So also with the meats used. The only 
point of difference between a meat market 
in Berlin and Boston, is that in the former 
calves are not cut into pieces; and an odd 
sight they present, hanging at the store 
doors with the hide stillon. Meat is al- 
most a luxury here ; no kind that I have 
priced is less than sixteen cents. It is 
singular what a uniformity there is in the 
form of bread in the various cities of the 
continent. In Hamburg, round rolls with 
brown crust are almost alone used. Berlin 
has its peculiar kinds, and so has Dresden. 
It seems as if the bakers formed a union, 
and bound themselves by a solemn com- 
pact they would mould their bread only 
into such forms; or asif the genius of that 
very useful class of men had been so filter- 
ed as to be able to conceive of but a limit- 
ed number of forms to impose upon the 
plastic dough. Itis not so with us. In 
Boston every baker seems to take pride in 
inventing for his loaves all varieties of 
shapes. 

But I mast say one word on the excel- 
lence of German bread. It is far superior 
to that which we have in our shops—light, 
sweet, and wholesome. AJmost every 
body eats it. for the division of labor is 
80 perfect, that the housewives find it for 
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to which woman’s hand naturally turns.— 
From the great demand for baker’s bread, 
my readers will judge that its price is low. 
The loaves which are mostly used in Ber- 
lin, are of a very singular shape. They 
are in the form of bars, about two anda 
half feet in length, and round at the ends. 
One would think that they are sold by the 
cord like wood, were he to see the low 
hand wagons or dog carts go by, with a 
quantity of these pigs of bread standing in 
the box. Women carry them in their 
arms like small logs! little boys are met 
at every corner, tugging along under the 
weight of three or four, and apparently 
thinking that the staff of life is not a very 
efficient help to their progress. 

I saw, a few days since, a real curiosity 
in the environs of the city of Potsdam. It 
was a small Russian settlement, hardly a 
mile from the royal palace of Sans Souci. 
To one who has for some time been look- 
ing at the stuccoed fronts of the Berlin 
houses, those little cottages in the park 
were really charming. The Russian houses 
are like a very well made log cabin, ex- 
cepting that they have fantastic wood carv- 
ing pendant from the eaves. They are en- 
tirely different from the houses in which 
the German peasants live, which have an 
antique and stiff air. A Russian hut when 
well made, is almost as pleasing an object 
as a Swisscottage. The colony consists of 
eleven houses, so scattered as to seem 
much more numerous than they really are. 
Upon a little eminence in the middle of 
the group, stands the church, with its four 
bell shaped towers—a building of fine taste. 
These houses were. the gift of the king of 
Prussia, I have been told, who caused 
them to be brought from the district where 
they were built, and set up to accommo- 
date a small colony sent out by the Empe- 
ror. This group of buildings is one of the 
most interesting features of Potsdam. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


DECEIVING MY MOTHER. 


I suppose I was about six or seven years 
old, when, one afternoon, my parents went 

















their interest to buy their bread, and give | from home for a short time, leaving me to 


take care of my two younger éisters. Be- 


doing fancy work, and the thousand things | fore starting, my mother gave me several 





charges to look after them very carefully, 
and added, ** Be sure and don’t take the 
baby out of doors, for she is not well, and 
I fear it will increase her cold to take her 
out.” [promised all she required, and 
my parents, with a lady visitor staying 
with us, set off on their ride. For a short 
time after their departure, I played very 
pleasantly with the children, and amused 
the baby so well that she did not wish to 
go out. But I was a wild, restless child, 
and did not like to stay long in the house, 
so after alittle while I tried to make my 
other sister—about two years younger than 
myself—stay and watch baby, while I ran 
out doors to play. But she was a timid 
little thing, and did not like to stay in the 
house by herself, so she refused, though 
meekly and gently. I was very tyranni- 
cal, and abused her heartily for not doing 
as I ordered, but I did not dare to slip off 
secretly, as I might have done, for I well 
knew that in that case I could enjoy no 
play, on account of the uproar both the 
children would make in my absence. So, 
I was forced to content myself with abus- 
ing and scolding my sister, and stay in the 
house. After a little we busied ourselves 
in sweeping and arranging our mother’s 
room, in anticipation of her return, and 
when that was done—when every chair 
had been set upright, close against the wall, 
my mother’s work-table arranged, and her 
work-box put in the place she liked best ; 
when we had smoothed over the bed, and 
wiped the dust from every article of fur- 
niture, I had nothing more to do, and be- 
gan to be restless again. I walked out on 
the long porch in front of the house, anx- 
iously watching for the return of my moth- 
er, and longing to be freed from the res- 
traint of nursing. The afternoon was a 
delightful one; the sun shone brightly, 
and the shade cast by the trees on the long 
grass looked so inviting, that I could re- 
sist no longer. Instead of running away 
from the temptation as I ought to have 
done—instead of going back to my moth- 
er’s pleasant room, and amusing myself 
and the children with a picture book, and 
forget all my longing to be out, I stood 
looking at the flowers nodding in the gen- 
tle breeze, and at the delicious looking 
shade, till I yielded. Iran back into the 
house where I had left my little sisters, 
and found Lilly doing her best to quiet lit- 
tle Fanny, who was fretting. But had she 
not labored under a mortal terror of my 
power and authority, she would never have 
remained by herself as long as she did ; for 
one of her failings, and one which brought 
upon her devoted head many a thunder- 
storm of scolding from me, was her con- 
stant desire to be where I was, and do 
whatever I did. I believe almost all chil- 
dren dislike to be followed and closely imi- 
tated; at least I did, and whenever I found 
Lilly attempting it, she was sure to suffer 
for it. 

But toreturn. I took the baby up in 
my arms, and told Lilly to bring her chair 
along, and started towards the door. Lilly 
seeing I was about to take the baby out of 
doors, gently remonstrated, and reminded 
me of my promise to my mother. But I 
was too-self- willed at that moment to obey 
any one but myself, and too proud to allow 
such 8 little thing as Lilly to remind me of 
my duty. So, although my conscience re- 
proached me all the while, I carried little 
Fanny out upon the grass, and seated her 
bareheaded in her little chair. Then bid- 
ding Lilly watch her, I ran off to play else- 
where. But I could not enjoy it. My 
mother’s words recurred constantly to my 
mind, “ Don’t take the baby out, she has a 
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cold,” and fearing that perhaps my parents 
might return and find their order disobey- 
ed, 1 went back to the children, and told 
Lilly to keep a good look out, and call me 
if she saw the carriage coming. I felt sure 
she would do as I bid her, and went off 
again more at ease. 

My conscience tormented me 80 much, 
that after a while I was forced to go back 
and see after the little ones. There they 
were, sitting just as I had left them, Fan- 
ny in her little chair, playing with a flower, 
and Lilly by her side, quiet and gentle, 
ever and anon lifting her eyes to the road 
to see if the carriage was coming. I went 
up to them and talked to the baby a little, 
I grumbled at Lilly a great deal more than 
was necessary; for Lilly was alwavs a 
meek, timid little thing, and never resisted 
my passions or freaks. 

I have since often reproached myself with 
the way I treated Lilly. She always yield- 
ed to me in every thing, and that made me 
fancy my opinion superior to that of any 
one else, and that my will must be obeyed 
before any other. She would tire herself 
daily in waiting upon me, while I ungrate- 
fully scolded her fur being awkward or 
slow, she never giving any answer to all 
my rating, as though conscious that she 
deserved it all. I made her “ play horse” 
when she did not like it, and scarcely ever 
allowed her to be “ driver.” She must be 
“horse” all the time, and hold in her 
mouth, no matter how it hurt her, the stick 
that formed the “ bit.” And yet I loved 
her, as was shown during her temporary 
absence with our grandmother, when I cri- 
ed almost all day for my gentle little play- 
fellow. My mother noted this tyrannical 
disposition of mine, and often talked to me 
about it, trying to make me see how wrong 
it was to be so selfish. And after a long, 
hong time, by constant attention, she suc- 
ceeded in arresting in some degree, my 
tyranny. But the habit was so thoroughly 
formed, that it was hard to overcome, even 
in a slight degree. 

But I am forgetting my story. While I 
was playing with the baby, and scolding 
Lilly, I did not perceive that my father’s 
carriage was coming slowly up the road to- 
wards the house. When I did see it, how- 
ever, it had almost reached our gate. Has- 
tily seizing Fanny, I ran as fast as I could 
for the weight of the little body, into the 
house, Lilly following with thechair. Ar- 
rived in my mother’s room, I exhorted Lil- 
ly never to tell mother that we had been 
out of doors, threatening some terrible 
punishment—such as not playing with her, 
or not dressing her doll—if she did. She 
promised she would not, and as I was sure 
she would keep her word, I felt safe. Al- 
most immediately our mother entered the 
room. Though still slightly uneasy, I 
greeted her gaily. She returned my greet- 
ing faintly and coldly, which increased my 
uneasiness. She said nothing, however, of 
the subject of my thoughts, and taking off 
her bonnet she went into the parlor to sit 
with our guest. I followed, and expected 
to get a warm greeting from my father ; 
but he too looked grave, and I began to 
think Lilly had told them, for I could con- 
ceive no other way in which they could 
have obtained a knowledge of my fault.— 
After supper, which was soon ready, my 
mother told me she knew all, and added in 
an earnest tone, an expression of her sor- 
row that her little girl should have disobey- 
ed her, and also tried to deceive her. “‘How 
did you know about it, mother?” I asked 
anxiously. ‘* Never mind,” she answered, 
**T found out, and you are in disgrace. 1 
did not think,” she added gravely and sor- 
rowfully, ‘* that you would have so deceiv- 
ed me. Do you not know that it is the 
same thing as telling a lie?” I did not 
know it; but I knew I had done wrong in 
disobeying her commands, and 1 hung my 
head in silence. I was sorry to have my 
mother find it out, and I wept bitterly, but 
I was not sorry for my sin. I knew I must 
be punished, I was afraid of the conse- 
quences of my disobedience, not sorry that 
I had done wrong. 

My parents were grave all the evening, 
and the next morning my mother took me 
alone and punished me, both for the diso- 
bedience and the deception—which was 
done with an intent to deceive, and there- 
fore an acted lie. She talked to me also, 
and tried to impress on my mind the sins 
of which I had been guilty. The punish- 
ment made me angry—it did not soften me, 
and I vowed to be revenged on Lilly, who 





(as I supposed) had told of me. But when 
1 roughly approached her, and charged her 
with doing what I told her not to, she meek- 
ly and timidly denied it, and as I knew she 
would rather take a beating than tell a lie, 
1 left her alone, for bad as I was, I could 
not bring myself to beat her unjustly. 

I thank God, no bad effects to the baby 
followed my act of disobedience ; for had 
the baby died in consequence, I feel in look- 
ing back upon it now, as though I could 
not have borne the remembrance of my sin. 
The loving mercy is hereby shown; for 
that one act, might, if he had not prevent- 
ed, laid the foundation for a whole lifetime 
of misery and remorse. But though no 
important consequences followed, the cir- 
cumstance was so deeply engraved on the 
tablet of my mind, probably by the finger 
of God, that the remembrance has never 
left me, and has caused me, as often as I 
recall it, to see the wickedness of my na- 
tural heart, and has been an instrument in 
the hands of God, in assisting me to be 
more gentle and less overbearing than I 
once was. 

But not for long years did I understand 
the words deceive and disgrace which my 
motherused. I knew that to deceive was 
something wrong, but what I did not ex- 
actly know, and although my mother, on 
that evening, told me it was the same thing 
as telling a lie, I knew I had spoken no lie, 
and I could not understand how it could 
be the same as a lie, when in reality I had 
said nothing. Of the meaning of disgrace 
I had not the least idea. If I had asked 
my mother the meaning, she would at once 
have explained it, so that I would have 
understood without difficulty ; but I hada 
bad habit of not asking the meaning of 
words, and waiting till some chance should 
inform me, and these two words formed for 
me a riddle not solved till long afterwards. 

Virginia. Cousin Mary. 
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ORIGINAL. 


INCIDENTS OF LATER YEARS. 


BY THE “ EXILE.” 


About a year before my marriage, I en- 
joyed one of the most delightful trips my 
mind has on record. If my young friends 
can derive any amusement from the des- 
cription, I will give it. 

In the city of Toronto, Canada West, 
then called Upper Canada, and where my 
father then resided, being Manager of the 
Bank of British North America, a party 
was formed of about twenty ladies, and as 
many gentlemen, to take a turn round Lake 
Simcoe, which my young readers can see 
by applying to the map, is thirty or forty 
miles north of Toronto, once more the 
Capital of Canada West. 

Ladies, married and single, gentlemen 
ditto, gave themselves up to pleasure for 
the time being, and every thing that fore- 
thought, zeal, and money could do, was 
done, to promote the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of all. Cvuuriers were dispatched 
ahead, that meals and beds should be pre- 
pared at the wayside inns, and many a de- 
licacy inveigled along, that country taverns 
could not furnish. Our horses were swift, 
and the day brilliant, but not too warm, 
when the party, in various kinds of vehi- 
cles, whirled up the street known by the 
name of Yonge street, though more re- 
sembling a wide level road, as the stores 
then ended before the first quarter ofa mile 
was passed. The turn pike gates flew 
open to let us pass, as in the famous story 
of “* John Gilpin,” and I really believe we 
were as much the astonishment of the gap- 
ing spectators. 

After a delightful day’s ride, we stopped 
for the night, at a country tavern, where 
after an excellent supper, preparation was 
made to retire as comfortably as circum- 
stances would allow. The little inconve- 
niences in such matters added to, rather 
than diminished the pleasures of such a 
party, but the gentlemen were so gallant, 
they permitted the ladies to experience as 
little as possible, and bore themselves the 
burden. 

The next morning, after a good break- 
fast, we resumed our journey, and soon 
reached the shores of Lake Simcoe, where 
lay ready the steamboat, which had been 
chartered for the day. The boat was small, 
and our party pretty nearly filled its decks. 
We were charmed with the first view of 





this romantic lake, little lake, I was going 
to say, but though in comparison to the 
great lakes of America, it is undoubtedly 
small, in England or Scotland, it would be 
considered a large one. The shores were 
beuutifully green, dotted with a variety of 
trees, and here and there a neat farm dwel- 
ling. The waters were transparently pure, 
unruffied by, the slightest wind, nor dim- 
med by the shadow of a cloud ; and as our 
boat proceeded on its way, we entered 
every inlet, and stopped at every landing, 
that nothing might be lost. Towards noon 
we landed at an Indian village, and going 
ashore, made many purchases of the na- 
tives, which we brought home as trophies, 
to our friends, who were not so fortunate 
as to accompany us. We then returned to 
the steamer to dine, and had a very merry 
dinner party—the ladies, as well as gen- 
tlemen giving songs in their turn, and of 
course meeting with unbounded applause. 
The second night we passed on board, and 
this was still more productive of inconve- 
niences than the former one, but these ra- 
ther increased our mirth than otherwise, 
which was a little unfeeling, when we re- 
flected that the gentlemen were doing 
penance for our accommodation. Some of 
them slept on shore, some on the deck, 
while a few kept watch in the gentleman’s 
cabin adjoining ours. These complained 
that the tongues and laughter of the ladies 
would not permit them to sleep, but as 
sentinels on duty, they had no business 
with sleep, and so we told them in the 
morning. 

The next day, after exploring every in- 
let of this pretty lake, we re-entered our 
different carriages, and proceeded on our 
return to Toronto; more slowly than we 
came. Every thing that was worthy of 
notice was pointed out. It was just after 
the brief rebellion of 1838, and there were 
several ruins on Yonge street that showed 
where the conflict had been. 

We were four days absent, and I cannot 
recall a party of the kind, where there was 
so much pleasure. Agreeable society, 
beautiful scenery, and a universal feeling 
of good will, all combined to render it a 
pleasant topic of conversation for many 
weeks afterwards, and even now, though 
seventeen years have since passed, I like 
to look back to the Lake Simcoe excursion. 








fjistorp. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


When ‘Philonicus the Thessalian offered 
the horse Bucephalus in sale to Philip, at 
the price of thirteen talents (2518 pounds 
15 shillings,) the king with the prince, and 
many others, went into the field to see 
some trial made of him. The horse ap- 
pearedextremely vicious and unmanageable, 
and was so far from suffering himsélf to be 
mounted, that he would not bear to be 
spoken to, but turned fiercely upon all the 
grooms. Philip was displeased at their 
bringing him so wild and ungovernable a 
horse, and bade them take him away. But 
Alexander, (then under twenty years of 
age) who had observed him well, said— 
** What a horse are they losing for want of 
skill and spirit to manage him!” Philip 
at first took no notice of this, but on the 
prince’s often repeating the same expres- 
sion, and showing great uneasiness, he 
said—‘* Young man, you find fault with 
your elders, as if you knew more than they, 
or could manage the horse better.” ‘And 
I certainly could, answered the prince.” — 
“If you should not be able to ride him, 
what forfeiture will you submit to for your 
rashness?” I will pay the price of the 
horse.” Upon this all the company laugh- 
ed; but the king and prince agreeing as to 
the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, 
and laying hold on the bridle turned him 
to the sun, for he had observed, it seems, 
that the shadow which fell before the horse 
and continually moved as he moved, great- 
ly disturbed him. While his fierceness 
and fury lasted, he kept speaking to him 
softly, and stroking him, after which he 
gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly on 
his back, and got his seat safe. Tien, 
without pulling the reins too hard, or using 
either whip or spur, he set him a-going.— 
As soon as he perceived that his uneasiness 
abated, and that he wanted only to run, 
he put him in a full gallop, and pushed 
him on with voice and spur. Philip and 
all his court were in great distress for him 
at first, and a profound silence took place. 








——.. 





But when the prince had turned him ang 
brought him back, they all received him 
with-loudacclamations, except his father who 
wept for joy, and kissing him, said, “ Seek 
another kingdom, my son, that may be 
worthy of thy abilities; for Macedonia jg 
too small for thee !” 


[ Plutarch's Lives. 


WASHINGTON 
Sharing his blanket with a Negro. 


The following anecdote we find in Neil’s 
“Colored Patriots of the American Revo. 
lution,” where it is credited to Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, and to the pen of Rev. Henry 
F. Harrington. 

Throughout the Revolutionary war, 
Primus Hall was the body servant of Colo- 
nel Pickering, of Massachusetts. He was 
free and communicative, and delighted to 
sit down with an interested listener and 
pour out those stories and absorbing and 
exciting anecdotes with which his memory 
was stored. 

It is well known that there was no officer 
in the whole American army, whose me- 
mory was dearer to Washington, and whose 
counsel was more esteemed by him, than 
that of the honest and patriotic Colonel 
Pickering. He was on intimate terms with 
him, and unbosomed himself to him with 
as little reserve, as, perhaps, to any confi- 
dant in the army. Whenever he was sta- 
tioned within such a distance as to admit 
of it, he passed many hours with the Colo- 
nel, consulting him upon anticipated mea- 
sures, and delighting in his reciprocated 
friendship. 

Washington was therefore often brought 
into contact with the servant of Colonel 
Pickering, the departed Primus. An op- 
portunity was afforded to the negro to note 
him, under circumstances very different 
from those in which he is usually brought 
before the public, and which possesses, 
therefore, a striking charm. I remember 
two or three anecdotes from the mouth of 
Primus. One of them is very slight in- 
deed, yet so peculiar as to be repeated with 
interest. The authenticity of both may be 
fully relied upon. 

Washington once came to Colonel Pick- 
ering’s quarters and found him absent. 

‘“*It is no matter,” said he to Primus; 
‘“*T am greatly in need of exercise. You 
must help me to get some before your mas- 
ter returns.” 

Under Washington’s directions, the ne- 
gro busied himself in some simple prepa- 
rations. A stake was driven into the 
ground about breast high, a rope tied to it, 
and then Primus was desired to stand at 
some distance and hold it horizontally ex- 
tended. The boys, the country over, are 
familiar with this plan of getting sport.— 
With true boyish zest Washington ran for- 
ward and backward for some time, jumping 
over the rope as he came and went, until 
he expressed himself satisfied with the 
* exercise.” 

Repeatedly afterwards, when a favora- 
ble opportunity offered, he would say :— 
** Come, Primus, I am in need of exercise,” 
whereat the negro would drive down the 
stake, and Washington would jump over 
the rope until he had exercised himself to 
his content. 

On the second occasion the great Gene- 
ral was engaged in earnest conversation 
with Colonel Pickering in his tent until 
after the night had fairly set in. Head- 
quarters were at a considerable distance, 
and Washington signified his preference to 
staying with the Colonel over night, pro- 
vided he had a spare blanket and straw. 

“*O yes,” said Primus, who was appeal- 
ed to; “plenty of straw and blankets— 
plenty.’ 

Upon this assurance Washington con- 
tinued his conference with the Colonel until 
it was time to retire to rest. Two humble 
beds were spread, side by side, in the tent, 
and the officers laid themselves down, 
while Primus seemed to be busy with du- 
ties that required his attention before be 
could sleep. He worked or appeared to 
work, until the breathing of the prostrate 
gentlemen satisfied him that they were 
sleeping: and then seating himself upon ® 
box or stool, he leaned his head on his 
hands to obtain such repose as so inconve- 
nient a position would allow. In the mid- 
dle of the night Washington awoke. He 
looked about, and descried the negro as he 
sat. He gazed at him awhile, and then 
spoke, 
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“ Primus?” said he, calling ‘* Primus !” 


Primus started up and rubbed his eyes. 
“ What, General ?”’ said he. , 

Washington rose up in his bed. “ Pri- 
mus,” said he, “ what did you mean by 
saying you had blankets and straw enough? 
Here you have given up your straw and 
blanket to me, that I may sleep comforta- 
bly, while you are obliged to sit through 
the night.” : ; 

“Jt’s nothing, General,” said Primus, 
«it’s nothing. I’m well enough. Don't 
trouble yourself about me, General, but go 
to sleep again. No matter about me, I 
sleep very good.” ' gh 

«“ But it is matter—it is matter, said 
Washington, earnestly. ‘I cannot do it, 
Primus. If either is to sit up, I will. But 
I think there is no need of either sitting 
up. The blanket is wide enough for two. 
Come and lie down here with me.” 

“OQ no, General!” said Primus, starting 
and protesting against the proposition.— 
“No; let me sit here. I'll do very well 
on the stool.” i 

“] say, come and lie down here ! said 
Washington authoritatively. “* There is 
room for both, and I insist upon it! 

He threw open the blanket as he spoke, 
and moved to one side of the straw. Pri- 
mus professes to have been extremely 
shocked at the idea of lyiug under the 
same covering with the Commander-in- 
Chief, but his tones were so resolute and 
determined that he could not hesitate. He 

repared himself, therefore, and laid him- 
self down by Washington, and on the same 
blanket the General and the negro servant 
slept until morning. 


Sabbath School. 
CHILDREN UNDERSTAND PEACE. 


While visiting one of our infant schools 
afew days since, I inquired of the teacher 
ifhe had any idea of what the children 
think about war. He significantly replied 
that I might question his school, and learn 
the views of the scholars for myself. I 
commenced : 

As I was coming here this morning, I 
saw, on the street below, a large brick 
building, of somewhat singular appearance; 
every thing about it appeared neat and in 
order ; the blinds were all closed and a 
high fence surrounded it. Can any of you 
tell me what building that was? 

That’s the Quaker Meeting House, said a 
half dozen little fellows in the same breath. 

But is there not a prettier name for them 
than that ? 

Yes, said one, they are called friends. 

But why are they called friends? 

Because they won’t fight. 

Why not? 

Because they know better. 

But how came they to know better? 

They learned it in the Bible. 

Yes, but many people read the Bible and 
yet fight. Do you know that when armies 
and fleets meet to butcher each other, they 
have ministers on each side to pray for suc- 
cess in their work. 

I know it, but ‘tis because they don’t 
know any better. 

It is not, said another, because they 
don’t know any better, but because they 
Won't do better. 

But does the Bible say that it is wrong 
to fight ? 

It says what means the same, “ Love 
your enemies.” 

Said anotuer, “ It says in the 5th chap- 
ter of Matthew, ‘ Blessed are the Peace 
Makers for they shall be called the children 
of God.’ ”? 

But who are the peace makers ? 

All who try to make every body love 
each other. 

But why are they called the children of 
God ? 

_ Because God loves them as a father does 
his children. 

Said another, ‘* Because they love what 
he loves.” 

One little flaxen haired, rosy cheeked 
fellow said, * My father is a captain, and 
he says I shall be a soldier. But ifI am, 
T never will kill any body; I should rather 
be killed.” 

But how fine a thing to have a red coat, 
and cap and sword, and be honored as, 
Captains are! 

The boy listened for a moment, and then 
said, “ I can’t help that; I would rather be 
shot than kill any body: for God says 

















‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and if we break his 
commandments, he will punish us.” 
Reader, are you a teacher, or a parent, 
beware how you train up your children.— 
Teach them while young that they are to 
love everybody as they do themselves. If 
parents and teachers would do their duty, 
and show their children what war really is, 
their children would hate it, and give up 
their childish weapons, and disband their 
little companies. It is high time for Chris- 
tians to look at this subject, and cease from 
training their sons to be lovers of war. 
Gorham, Me., July 20, 1845. “Brut.” 
. [Advocate of Peace. 








Religion. 








I WISH I HAD PRAYED MORE. 


In entering upon the new year, Chris- 
tians should aim to avoid any errors com- 
mitted in the past, and to conform their 
lives more closely to the standard of per- 
sonal duty. To any who have been re- 
viewing the past with regrets for its short 
comings, the following pertinent thoughts 
of Andrew Fuller may be of service : 

“One of the sentences used by a de- 
ceased pastor, when drawing near his end 
was,‘I wish I had prayed more.’ This 
was one of those weighty sayings which are 
not unfrequently uttered in view of the so- 
lemn realities of eternity. This wish has 
often occurred to me since his departure, 
as equally applicable to myself, and with it 
the resolution of that holy man, President 
Edwards, ‘ so to live as he would wish he 
had when he came to die.’ 

It reviewing my own life, I wish I had 
prayed more than I have for the success of 
the gospel. 

I have seen enough to furnish me with 
matter of thankfulness, but had I prayed 
more I might have seen more. I wish I 
had prayed more for the salvation of those 
who are about me, and who are given me 
in charge. When the father of the lunatic 
doubted whether Jesus could do anything 
for him, he was told in answer that, if he 
could believe, all things were possible.— 
On hearing this he burst into tears, saying, 
‘Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbe- 
lief!’ He seems to have understood our 
Lord as suggesting that, if the child was 
not healed, it would not be owing to any 
want of power in Him, but to his own un- 
belief. This might well cause him to weep 
and exclaim as he did. The thought of 
his unbelief causing the death of his child 
was distressing. The same thought has 
occurred to me as applicable to the neglect 
of the power of faith. Havel not by this 
guilty negligence been accessory to the 
destruction of some that are near to me ?— 
And, were I equally concerned for the 
souls of my connections as he was for the 
life of his child, should I not weep with 
him? I wish I had prayed more than I 
have for my own soul! I might then have 
enjoyed much more communion with God. 
The gospel affords the same ground for 
spiritual enjoyment as it did to the first 
Christians. I wish I had prayed more than 
I have in all my undertakings; I might 
then have had my steps more directed by 
God, and attended with fewer deviations 
from his will. There is no intercourse 
with God without prayer. It is thus that 
we walk with God, and have our conversa- 
tion in heaven. 





“PRAY WITHOUL CEASING.” 


How can we pray without ceasing? is 
often asked. I remember reading a beau- 
tiful answer to this question years ago. 

At a minister’s meeting, this text was 
brought up for discussion, and at length 
one of their number was appointed to write 
on it for the next monthly meeting. 

A servant-girl who overheard this, ex- 
claimed involuntarily, “A whole month 
wanted to tell the meaning of that text !— 
It is one of the easiest and best texts in the 
Bible.” , 

Her remark being overheard, one of the 
old ministers called to her, and said,— 
“* Well, tell me how you understand it; 
can you pray allthetime?” ‘ O yes, sir.” 
“What, when you have so much to do?” 
** Why, sir, the more I have to do, the more 
Ican pray. ‘“ Well, my good girl, tell us 
how itis, for most people do not think so.” 

“Well, sir, when I open my eyes in the 
morning, I pray that the eyes of my under- 
standing may be opened; 2nd while ] am 


dressing, I pray that I may be clothed in 
the robe of Cbrist’s righteousness; and 
when I wash myself, I pray that I may 
have the washing of regeneration. As | 
begin work, I pray that I may have strength 
equal to my day. WhenI kindle the fire, 
I pray that the fire of divine love may warm 
my heart. As I sweep, I ask that my 
heart may be cleansed from all that is im- 
pure; and while I am getting and eating 
breakfast, I pray to be fed with the bread 
of heaven. Then as I look to the children, 
I look up to my heavenly Father and pray 
that I may be his own child ; and so on all 
day.” 

“* Enough, said the minister, “‘ go on and 
pray without ceasing.” Surely these 
things, though hid from the wise and pru- 
dent, are revealed to babes. ‘* The meek 
will he guide in judgement.”—! Am. Mess. 








Benevolence. 


LITTLE LOUIE'S GOLD DOLLAR. 


Little Louie was the child of pious pa- 
rents, who had been reared at the North, 
and had made their home in one of the 
cities of the South. The earnest piety 
which pervaded their family circle made it 
a heavenly place to many a dispirited agent 
or colporteur, who found repose beneath 
their hospitable roof. It was after days of 
discouraging toil that an agent of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society found himself the wel- 
come guest of this happy family. He soon 
won his way to the heart of little Louie, 
who was one of those lambs which the 
“Good Shepherd” delights to number 
among those of Fis fold. Her little face 
was ever lit up with the light and warmth 
caught from a loving spirit. 

Louie had a gold dollar—all her own.— 
The investment of so much earthly wealth 
perplexed her little head as sorely, perhaps, 
as older heads have been perplexed in si- 
milar circumstances. Would that every 
investment was as wise and profitable as 
little Louie’s was. 

During the agent’s stay in her father’s 
family, Louie received some idea of an 
Agent’s work. When told, in reply to 
her inquiries, that the money was designed 
to buy books to teach little children like 
herself, to love Jesus, she remembered with 
joy her gold dollar. It was a source of 
bitter disappointment to her when desired 
to defer her contribution until another visit 
of the Agent to her native city. 

The Agent returned to find Louie’s in- 
terest in his work, and desire to advance 
it, unabated. Her’s was no impulsive be- 
nevolence, orignorantenthusiasm. It was 
zeal with knowledge; the will sweetly 
yielding to the dictates of an enlightened 
conscience, and a warm heart. How 
brightly the little gold dollar looked upon 
its owner, as she took it from its hiding 
place ; it never looked half so bright be- 
fore. Never did investment give more joy 
to the invester than did little Louie’s gold 
dollar as she cast it into the treasury of the 
Lord. How often the remembrance of it 
cheered the heart of the Agent when 
tempted to discouragement in the midst of 
lonely toil. 

Little children, would you, like Louie, 
send joy through the heavenly host, joy to 
the hearts of parents, brothers and sisters, 
and joy to the hearts of God’s ministers, 
like Louie, give your heart’s young affec- 
tions to the Savior, and like her seek daily 
to beautify life’s spring-time by deeds of 
love.—[N. Y. Evangelist. 














Parental. 


NOT WORTH THE TROUBLE. 


*O! it’s not worth the trouble to dress, 
I see only my husband.’ Then, madam, 
if your husband is fot better worth pleas- 
ing than a host of ‘company,’ itis a pity 
youare married. Not worth the trouble 
to look better to him than his merest ac- 
quaintances. Not worth the trouble to 
surround yourself with every grace and 
fascination that you are capable of? Then 
if you are a neglected wife bye and bye, 
never complain, for itis your own fault; 
it was ‘ not worth the trouble’ to have a 
happy home. 

*O! it’s not worth the trouble,’ says the 











nervoas mother, snatching the implements 


' of work from the hands of her awkward 
‘ child ; ‘ not worth the trouble to teach her, 


I can do it better myself.’ 


Can you; then, how, if this is your me- 
thod, will the child ever learn to become 
useful! If her timid services are not worth 
the trouble of teaching and correcting, how 
can you blame her if in after years she pre- 
fers to sit in the parlor, and leave the work 
to you? The instructor, who has not one 
tithe of the interest you should have in 
the child, thinks it well worth the trouble 
to impart to her a dozen different accom- 
plishments ; alas! that the mother should 
be more indifferent than a stranger. 

It’s not worth the trouble. How often 
the words are uttered ! and with what sad 
consequences followed. The woman be- 
comes the slatternly housekeeper, the 
daughter the insignificant pleasure seeker ; 
friends are estranged because ‘it’s not 
worth the trouble’ to explain ‘that little 
difference’—and the influence of the spirit 
pervading such a decision is felt to the 
detriment of every walk in life. 

Be careful, then, how you carelessly 
utter the words, ‘it’s not worth the trou- 
ble.’—[ Olive Branch. 


“SIT STRAIGHT.” 

How often do children hear this! Fa- 
thers, mothers, teachers, aunts, uncles, all 
unite on this short bit of advice, “ sit 
straight.” 

“O why?” the children sometimes 
whiningly, or may be angrily ask—‘*why?” 
Because God made your backbone to be 
erect, and not curved or hunched. It is 
true, he formed it of several bones in order 
that it might be flexible, that is, easily 
bent, in order to suit different motions of 
the body ; but its natural position is erect. 
Sit straight also in order to give your lungs 
room to workin. They contain two sets 
of cells or tubes, one set for the air, and 
the other for the blood, separated by a thin 
membrane. It is necessary for life and 
health, that the blood through this mem- 
brane should come in contact with the air, 
and take from the air that part of it which 
is called oxygen ; oxygen purifies the blood, 
and givesit life and freshness. Now when 
you stoop, you cannot take in a sufficient 
quantity of air to answer these purposes, 
and therefore the blood remains bad ; and 
the little air-tubes squeezed together be- 
come sore and irritated. By and by the 
lungs ulcerate, and then you are likely to 
get sick and die. 

Give the lungs room enough to pump in 
all the pure air they want, and you lay the 
foundation of a strong and sound consti- 
tution. There is good reason for the ad- 
vice, ** Sit straight.” 








Natural History. 








A MAD HORSE. 


The Peru (Ill.) Chronicle gives the fol- 
lowing account of a horse afflicted with 
hydrophobia : 

‘“* A few days since Mr. Hannan, of our 
city, observed his horse, a very fine animal, 
acting strangely. He would lay hold of 
everything that came within his reach with 
his teeth, and shake it savagely, much as 
a rat terrier worries his victim. While the 
gentleman was watching him, the animal 
reached into a pig pen that stood adjacent 
to the lot where he was confined, and lay- 
ing hold of a good sized six months old 
pig, threw it up in the air. This feat he 
repeated, and then setting his teeth in the 
body of the pig, crushed it into the earth, 
gnawing and mangling it frightfully. The 
horse then took a second pig, and treated 
itin a similar manner, and then a large 
two months old calf, which he tossed into 
the air as lightly as a cat would a mouse. 

‘© The owner, in the mean time, had sent 
for Mr. Charles Streuver, the popular far- 
rier, but when Mr. Streuver arrived, the 
horse was somewhat quieted, and Mr. 
Hannan ventured inside the encloaure, and 
called the horse to him. The animal came 
up quietly, but as soon as he was near 
enough, caught Mr. Hannan by the shoul- 
dea and threw him violently to the ground, 
face downward, and then setting his teeth 
on his back, crushed, gnawed and shook 
him, while his eyes were glassy with rage. 
The imminent peril of Mr. Hannan roused 
Mr. Streuver to instant exertion ; he sprang 
on the fence, pulled off a rail, and succeed- 
ed in knocking the animal down, but not 
until Mr. Hannan was horribly bruised.—- 
The animal was then shot. Mr. Hannan 





will not be affected with the virus, inas- 
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much as the teeth of the horse did not 
penetrate the clothing, and consequently 
did not lacerate, but bruised the flesh. He 
is not supposed to be fatally injured.” 
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BOSTON, MAY 1, 1856. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 20. 
SPRING FLOWERS. 
New Haven, March, 1856. 
My dear young friends:—Are you not glad 
that winter is almost gone? and that soon the 
time for the singing of birds will come, when 
the beautiful flowers will peep out of the earth 
and bid the soft winds welcome. First, the 
modest crocus will push its pink or white head 
from the earth; and then the early spring vio- 
lets, with their delicious breath, and the charm- 
ing May flowers, no less fragrant, will show 
their pearly, star-like blossoms, even before all 
the snow has gone. I need not ask you if you 
love flowers. Some of the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion do, I know, for they have 
sometimes had bunches of blue violets given 
them, and have looked as happy as if each vio- 
let had been a precious gem, and was going to 
last forever, instead of fading in a few hours. 
Yes, [ remember very well how the blue eyes 
seemed to dance with pleasure at the bunch of 
early spring violets, which were purchased from 
John, the gardener, and carried home so care- 
fully, and placed in the china vase, with fresh 
water to drink, so that they need not be thirsty, 
and wither anddie. Does my dear little friend 
love flowers as well as he did then? I hope 
so; and that when he grows to be a large boy, 
he will not cease to watch for the spring blos- 
soms; and will enjoy their beauty and fra- 
grance more at fifteen than he did at five. 

1 suppose you have all heard of the “Jan- 
guage of flowers,” but perhaps some of you 
have no clear idea of what is meant by this ex- 
pression. Each flower is supposed to express 
some trait of character or some feeling ; so that 
if you wanted to express a thought, without 
writing or speaking any words, you could do it 
by sending flowers. Ofcourse the person to 
whom you send them must understand the lan- 
guage of flowers, or the message would be all 
lost. I heard once a very pretty story which, 
whether it were true or not, gives a good idea 
of the way in which flowers may be made to 
speak, A young Spaniard had been taken cap- 
tive in the wars, by a Moorish Prince, and con- 
fined for a long time in his castle. At length 
his health began to suffer from close confine- 
ment. He was then permitted to walk daily in 
a small flower garden which adjoined his place 
of confinement. A young Moorish lady, the 
daughter of the Moor who had taken him pri- 
soner, saw the young Spaniard in his daily 
walks, pitied his sad looks, and wished that she 
could set him at liberty. To communicate her 
wishes to him she chose certain flowers, whose 
language was “ pity and friendship,” which she 
threw into the garden at the feet of the poor 
Spaniard. In this way a communication was 
established between the captive and the fair 
daughter of his enemy, which resulted in the 
restoration of the young Spaniard to liberty, 
and his return to those friends who had believed 
him to be dead. This is all that [ remember of 
the story. I do not know whether the Moorish 
lady and Spanish knight ever met again, or 
what the father said, when he found that his 
prisoner had escaped; but I have told you the 
story toshow you what is meant by the “ lan- 
guage of flowers.” 

Hoping that those of you who live in the 
country will find many beautiful wild flowers in 
the woods and fields next spring and summer, I 
will copy for you a single verse about wild 
flowers, written by a great poet, who did not 
forget, when he became a man, what he used 
to love when he was a boy—his name was 
Campbell. 


‘Ye field flowers, the gardens eclipse you ’tis 
true, 

Yet, wildings of nature, I doat upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy 

delight. 

And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my 
sight 

Like treasures of silver and gold.” m. w. p. 








Sprine. 
“The earth has drank up all the melted snow 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Exeter, N. H., April 5. 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Youth’s Compan- 
ion has been in our family a long time, I have 
8 or 10 volumes which we have had bound, and 
one of the oldest was published in 1845. I re- 
member when quite a little girl, sitting with 
my brother Willie by the side of our eldest sis- 
ter, to hear’her read the pleasant stories and 
pretty poetry from the pages of the Companion. 
They are both in heaven now—brother and 
sister, and ‘the places which have known 
them, shall know them no more forever.’ 
Jenny A. CaRLETON. 


Vorthampton. Mass., March 14, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar in payment for the Youth’s Compan- 
ion for another year. I prize it more and more 
each year: may your life be spared many years 
longer to cheer the hearts of thousands who 
will rise up and call you blessed. 
Respectfully yours, Geo. A. BicELow. 


Baltimore, Md., April 9, 1856. 
Mr. N. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the Companion for another 
year. I consider it a splendid paper, and 
could not well do without its weekly visits. 
Very respectfully &c., I. Norris Myer. 


Brooks, Me., April 6, 1856. 
Mr. Editor, dear sir—The Companion seems 
like a weekly visitor from a friend, and it is 
with pleasure that I pay for it the ensuing 
year. Yours &c., Marrua J. Lirrveriexo. 











Variety. 

THE BIRD'S NEST. 
Tt wins my admiration to view the structure 
of this little work. The birdsnest! mark it 
well within—without. -No tool had she that 
wrought—no knife to cut, no needle to sew 
with, no glue to join, no nail to fit; her little 
beak was all, and yet how neatly finished.— 
What hands with every kind of tool now in use, 
could make it? Impossible. Who can teach 
like God ? 

It was God that taught the little bird to build 
its nest, and the sly fox to dig his hole so deep, 
so warm, where he may lie secure. It is writ- 
ten in the Bible, “the foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.” And 
who do you think was the Son of man? Jesus 
Christ—the babe of Bethlehem; the bright and 
Morning Star ; the Lamb of God; the Prince 
of Peace; he who lives and intercedes for lost 
and guilty man.—[Child’s Paper. 

ae 


INTEREST. 


A graphic newspaper writer, in congratulat- 
ing a friend upon the acquisition of a farm, says, 
‘Il hope the deeds are recorded without mort- 
gage or lien of any kind. I hope no notes are 
drawing interest. No blister draws sharper 
than interest does. Of all industries none is 
comparable to that of interest. [t works day 
and night, in fair weather and in foul. It has 
no sound in its footsteps, but travels fast. It 
binds industry with its film, as a fly is bound 
upon a spider’s web. Debt rolls a man over 
and over, binding him hand and foot, and let- 
ting him hang upon the fatal mesh until the 
long-legged interest devours him. There is 
no crop that can afford to pay interest money 
on a farm.’ 








a 
A CHILD'S THOUGHT. 


The other day a rosy cheeked little girl, just 
on the verge of four, was sitting on the floor in 
the midst of a variety of playthings, and giving 
expression to her happiness in little snatches of 
childish song, when suddenly she looked to- 
wards her mother and said—‘ If the Lord was 
here would I kisshim? ‘Then after musing a 
moment she added— Is he a real pretty man?’ 
After another slight pause she asked, with sud- 
den interest—t Where is his house? Does he 
love little children?’ The mother could not 
explain to the child where the Lord’s house 
was, but she assured her darling that he did 
indeed love little children, much more than fa- 
ther or mother could.—[ Chicago Press. 


——=$——— 


FAREWELL WORDS. 


A little boy lay on his dying couch. He had 
a father who was irreligious. Just before he 
died, he said :—‘ Father, I am going to heaven; 
what shall I tell Jesus is the reason why you 
won't love him? The father burst into tears ; 
but before he could give an answer, the dear 
Sunday School boy had fallen asleep in Christ. 
Subsequently the reproof operating upon that 
father’s heart, led him to repentance and to 
Christ, and he has since joined his son in the 
happy land. 


— 


A CONSTANT MIRACLE. 


The Bible itself is a standing and astonishing 
miracle. Written, fragment by fragment, 
throughout the course of fifteen centuries, 
under different states of society and in different 
languages, by persons of the most opposite 
tempers, talents, and conditions, learned and 
unlearned, prince and peasant, bond and free; 
cast into every form of instructive composition 


interpretations, literal statement, precept, ex- 
ample, proverbs, disquisition, epistle, sermon, 
prayer, in short, all rational shapes of human 






Poetry. 











discourse, and treating, moreover, on subjects 
not obvious, but most difficult ;—its authors are 
not found, like other writers, contradicting one 
another upon the most ordinary matters of fact 
and opinion, but are at harmony upon the whole 
of their sublime and momentous scheme. 
[Prof. Maclagon. 

—_—@——— . 


KEEP IN GOD'S WAYS. 


It was a law of old times in England, that if 
a man, travelling in the King’s highway, be 
robbed between sun and sun, satisfaction is re- 
coverable on the county where the robbery was 
made, but, if he takes his journey in the night, 
being an unseasonable time, then it is at his 
own peril, he must take what falls. So, if a 
man keeps in God’s ways, he shall be sure of 
God’s protection; but if he strays out of them, 
he exposes himself to danger. 

—_—_——— 


A TAME WOLF. 


“ A lady near Geneva had a tame wolf, which 
seemed to have as much attachment to its mis- 
tress as a spaniel. She had occasion to leave 
home forsome weeks. The wolf evinced the 
greatest distress after her departure, and at first 
refused to take food. During the whole time 
she was absent he remained much dejected.— 
On her return, as soon as the animal heard her 
footsteps, he bounded into the room in an ec- 
stacy of delight; springing up, he placed one 
paw on each of her shoulders ; but the next mo- 
ment he fell backward and instantly expired.” 
M. Decandolle, Lecturer on Natural History of 
Geneva, related this story —[O’Brien’s Round 
Towers of Ireland. 
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ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 


The following anecdote indicates a degree 
of intelligence, reason, and ingenuity, almost, if 
not quite human. 

“The lives of several persons were saved in 
Sparta, Sussex County, N. J., last week, by a 
very sagacious dog. ‘The premises where they 
lived took fire during the night, and the dog, 
when the flames rushed forth, rushed to the 
door, and tried to force it open. Failing in 
this, and failing also in awakening the inmates, 
he finally dashed through a window, and by 
the crash of the glass and his vigorous barking, 
aroused the sleepers, who escaped from the 
building, having barely time to snatch up in 
their hasty retreat the necessary garments to 
protect them from the cold.” 
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CLIPPINGS. 


The subject of impressions at first sight was 
being talked over at the supper table, when the 
lady that presided ‘o’er the cups and tea,’ said 
she always formed an idea of a person at first 
sight, and generally found it to be correct.— 
* Ma,’ said her youngest son, ‘I want to know 
what was your opinion of me when you first 
saw me ?” 


An individual desired his friend to go with 
him and hear another imitate the nightingale. 
His reply was, ‘No; I have heard the nightin- 
gale herself.’ 


SensipLe.— ‘I like my own wit, but not well 
enough to repeat it.’ 
A Discriminatine Pun.—In answer to the 
question as to which mode of capital punish- 
ment would be the least objectionable, some 
one said he thought that the guillotine would 
be first chop. 

You can safely call aman a Christian, and 
believe him to be so, when he has such a faith 
in Christ as makes him strive to be like him, 
both in the inward and the outward life. ‘ By 
their fruiis ye shall know them,’ are the Sa- 
vior’s own words. The theological let alone 
is not enough. 


The ungrammatical man’s description of a 
snow storm is not inapplicable to the past win- 
ter—‘ First it snew, then it blew, and then it 
friz horrid!’ 

A Goon Repty.—A clergyman in being 
complimented upon the brevity of his discourse 
on a particular occasion, replied that ‘he could 
have made it shorter if he had had more time.’ 


Surrerine anpD Repentance.—After the 
loss of an only son. a good woman once said, 
“ Under this loss I have shed many tears for 
my son, but many more for my sin. 


Prayer.—O hear my prayer, and help me pray; 
And answer what I cannot say! 


The celebrated banking houses of the Roths- 
childs loaned during the past year, to England, 
Turkey, Sardinia, Austria, and Russia, the to- 
tal amount of $515,000,000. 


The ordinary employment of artifice is the 
mark of a petty mind; and it almost always 
happens that he who uses it to cover himself in 
one place, uncovers himself in another. 


‘ Did he hit you on purpose ?’ asked the ma- 
gistrate. ‘Och, no, yer honor, he hit me on 
the head, sure.’ 


Is it not better, morally, to have depth to 
craw] from, than height to fall from ? 


Why is a fashionable young lady likea 











The streams are free; the mills begin to go.” 


and good writing, history, prophecy, poetry, al- 
legory, emblematic representations, judicious 


Sunday School scholar? Because she knows 


What are the thoughts in the infant’s sleep, 
On its face a smile while its pulses leap ; 
What vision of joy has the nestling seen, 
That o’erflows its heart, tho’ ’tis but a dream? 
’Tis a dream of joy, a vision of bliss, 

And the mother bestows on her darling a kiss. 


What are her thoughts on the first day at school, 
When the teacher lays by the dreaded birch 


How her heart leaps up at the last bell rung, 
The last word said, the last song sung ; 
*Tis a dream of joy, a vision of bliss, 


The arm of her loved one shall be her stay, 
And darkness and sorrow seem far away ; 
Tis a dream of joy, a vision of bliss, 

And the husband bestows on his loved one a kiss. 


What are the thoughts in the mother’s breast, 
As she soothes her first-born infant to rest? 

In her inmost heart those thoughts she seals, 
They are thoughts that none but a mother feels; 
Tis a dream of joy, a vision of bliss, 

And the mother bestows on her darling a kiss. 


What are her thoughts as in death it lies, 
When the life-light has faded from those dear 





so many hymns (hims.) 
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ORIGINAL. 


WHISPERED WORDS TO KATIE. 
Thou wast an infant fair, Katie, 
By sin all undefiled, 
When first I clasped thee in my arms, 
A pure and beauteous child. 
Methought an angel bright, Katie, 
Had on thy brow impressed 
His signet pure, which told me true 
Thy pathway should be blest! 
That God would keep thee pure, Katie, 
From aught of earth’s alloy, 
And fill thy gentle, trusting heart 
With love, and peace, and joy! 
I loved to watch thy mind, Katie, 
Expanding like a flower, 
Thy infant charms seemed ever new, 
With each successive hour, 
It was my greatest joy, Katie, 
Thy joys and griets to share ; 
And the bird-like murmur of thy voice, 
To me was music rare! 
Thou’rt now a maiden blithe, Katie, 
And I have loved to view 
Thy curls ofshadowy, golden brown, 
Thy young cheek’s varying hue. 
And now I long to read, Katie, 
Within thy thoughtful eyes, 
A wish to learn of Christ in Heaven, 
Our Savior good and wise, 
Tho’ earthly friends are dear, Katie, 
This life will soon be past, 
And we shall need a truer friend, 
To love us till the last. 
Snch friend would Jesus be, Katie, 
For He has even died 
To save the souls of children dear, 
If they in him confide. 
And if we serve him here, Katie, 
He'll fill our hearts with love, 
And take us when our life is past 
To live with him above. 
We shall be holy there, Katie, 
Our garments spotless white, 
And with our harps of burning gold 
We'll praise him day and night.’ 
Then early seek this friend, Katie, 
For him your powers employ ; 
Then you will be prepared to go 
To share his heavenly joy. 
Wenham, April, 56. Winnie Witpwoop. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THOUGHTS. 













rule? 











And the mother bestows on her darling a kiss. “ 
What are her thoughts when a happy bride tr 
At the altar she stands, by a manly side ? gl 


























































eyes ? 83 
When its soul has winged its way to heaven, br 
And nought but a whisper of comfort is given; J re 
Tis a dream of bliss, a vision of joy, ak 
That the perils of life are o’er with her boy. = 
And when the lamp of life is spent, 4 wi 
And the mandate of death from her Savior © § 4, 

sent : 
What then are her thoughts, as she speeds her : 

flight, 
And wings her way to her world of light? fe 
Tis a dream of joy, a vision of bliss, 7 
For she goes to a heavenly Paradise. 
Lynn, March 28. T. H. B 
APRIL. 
A timid, blushing maiden, 
With downcast, tearful eyes, 
In her hand an opening rosebud 
Perfumed by dewy sighs. 
Oft advancing, oft retreating, __ ar 
She has won our hearts the while, to 
And we cannot choose but love her th 
For her tear-drop and her smile. in 
a 
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